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adjacent to port terminals or along access roads (Rosenbloom 1988).
A variety of traffic engineering changes can be made to individual
corridors that become congested. Traffic throughput can be increased
by such procedures as designating one-way streets, imposing turn
restrictions, widening the street to add extra lanes, and better coor-
dinating traffic signals. Efforts can also be made to reduce auto-
mobile traffic by encouraging van- and carpools and by improving
transit schedules and routes.

Besides applying a wide variety of traffic management techniques,
and as a means to fund them, greater private investment can be
required in exchange for permitting development. Since the 1970s
many municipalities have begun imposing impact fees on develop-
ment projects that make new demands on public infrastructure and
schools (Draper 1988; Nelson 1988). The example of Manatee
County, Florida, is instructive: since the mid-1980s, new develop-
ment in the county must pay for additional roadway capacity caused
by increased traffic generated by the project in order to maintain the
Institute of Traffic Engineers' Level-of-Service C; the fee is based on
average construction costs (Barnebey et al. 1988). The county ear-
marks the revenues earned for roadway improvements in the section
of the county in which the development occurs. The imposition of
such fees has passed several court tests in states such as California,
Colorado, Florida, and Oregon, but they work best in states that
have passed enabling legislation (Nelson 1988).

A new California law (Proposition 111) that requires congestion
management planning is an example of a governmental response to
the degraded air quality and delays caused when demand exceeds
supply. For each corridor, a base level of capacity is to be established.
When new projects produce additional demands that degrade service
below this level, they must be corrected by expanding the roadway,
introducing traffic management techniques, or downsizing the devel-
opment. If local jurisdictions do not develop congestion management
plans, they could lose their share of the increased state aid made
possible by Proposition 111.

The ISTEA (enacted after Proposition 111) also requires states and
MPOs to develop congestion management systems [Sections 1024(i)
and 1025(h)]. These systems are not described in any detail in the
legislation, but they are clearly meant to encourage reliance on the
existing intermodal system to the extent that doing so is practical,
and they are intended to encourage metropolitan areas to meet clean